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We hear so much nowadays of vocational train- 
ing that we are apt to forget that it is not new. 
Up to very recently, however, it has taken the form 
chiefly of technological and agricultural schools. 
The study of agriculture was an integral part of 
the design of the founder of Cornell University and 
many states have tried to foster the cultivation of 
the soil by distinct colleges for the training of farm- 
ers. Columbia University has devoted considerable 
attention in past years to engineering and similar 
pursuits and is only just getting round to a serious 
consideration of the demands of agriculture. We 
try to convince ourselves of the dignity of the 
cultivation of the soil by all sorts of arguments, none 
of which seems to be very satisfactory. There is 
also the persistent cry 'back to the soil' and outdoor 
country life is urged as the panacea for the jaded 
and nervously wrecked toiler of the city. We are 
continually warned that the prosperity of the coun- 
try depends upon the farming class, and political 
economists tell us that agriculture is the basis of 
wealth. 

I wonder how many of the men who elaborate 
the curricula of our agricultural schools reflect that 
scientific training in agriculture is only a very 
small amount of the proper training of the would-be 
farmer. The properties of soils, the rules for culti- 
vation, the chemical constituents of various fertil- 
izers, the physical processes of plant growth — all 
these subjects are combined with a modicum of prac- 
tical experience; but after all this is done there still 
remains the important question, what provision is 
to be made for the spirit of the farmer. Our 
modern theorists seem to go on the principle that 
scientific agriculture is all that is needed; but no 
farmer should be ignorant of the history of his 
profession and if he is to glory in his importance 
to the body politic it would be well to cultivate not 
only his hands but his mind. Adherents of classical 
culture, too, -are prone to neglect what scientific men 
have sometimes emphasized, the catholic interests 
of the classical writers. Dr. Osier said that the 
achievements of modern medicine sank their roots 
back deep into the studies of the Greeks. Modern 
mathematics is built upon the work of the ancient 
scholars, Arabic and Greek. In fact there is almost 
n6 domain of science where the ancients have not 
been masters and in no department is this more true 
than in the department of agriculture. As far as 



the practical laws of farming are concerned the 
knowledge of the Greeks and Romans was won^ 
derful and the directions given by Xenophon and 
Cato and Varro might well be observed by farmers 
of the present day. This truth is the subject of a 
very interesting article entitled The Farmer's Pedi- 
gree, by Mr. David Buffum, published in The At- 
lantic Monthly for September, 1911, 

Mr. Buffum is frankly enthusiastic about Xeno- 
phon: 

None of the others . . . has put into his writings 
quite so much heart— so much of the spirit of the 
man who knew the land and loved his work, and to 
whom horses and dogs and sheep and cattle were as 
familiar as his own children. 

And then, too, his fine sense, which runs like a 
thread of gold through all his writings, of agricul- 
ture as 'the most fitting employment for men of 
honorable birth' 1 . No thoughtful man, from his 
day to ours could affirm otherwise, however many 
there be who are constrained to other callings. For 
the heritage of good birth unquestionably imposes 
obligations; and the management of laod should not 
be left to -those who do not realize its high mission 
or the service that is rendered by the man who 
makes two blades of grass grow where one grew 
before. 

He finds in Xenophon a man who to a fine literary 
sense added the keen observation that attends upon 
intellectual practice, whose directions, not merely 
in regard to agriculture but in regard to the raising 
of horses, are just as applicable to present day needs 
as they were to those of his own time. Cato seems 
to resemble a New England country deacon by rea- 
son of his emphasis upon economy and frugality 
and his intolerance of vain amusements and his ex- 
ceeding thrift. In Cato are to be found also many 
homely medical directions which show him to have 
been as efficient a country doctor as he was am agri- 
culturist. 

Varro, too, appeals greatly to Mr. Buffum. But 
while he appreciates the charm of Vergil and thinks 
his Georgics show the actual farmer, yet from the 
point of view of practical value he pins his faith 
to the other three. One important matter is em- 



1 One may compare here with profit, I think, Cicero's words near 
the close of Book I of the De Officiis ; to get the full force of 
these words read §5 150-151 complete. Better still is the poetic 
fervor of the five chapters of the Cato Major— chapters, I fear, 
often omitted by teachers who miss their value— in which Cicero 
sets forth the delights that agriculture yields, especially to senet ; 
throughout Cicero has the Roman 'gentleman' in mind. The 

glorification' of labor in the Georgics has been rightly insisted on 
y Conington, in his Introduction to the Georgics. Even prosaic 
Cato Censor waxes enthusiastic enough in the opening section of 
his De Agri Cultura. C. K. 
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phasized by all three together and that is that farm- 
ing must be learned before it can be profitably en- 
gaged in. While they praise agricuture as a calling 
they are careful to point out its difficulties and to 
insist that the kind of farming must be adapted to 
the situation, to the soil and to the size of the 
estate. 

I suppose classical scholars would hesitate to 
read agricultural treatises in college courses. I never 
heard, indeed, of their being included in any Uni- 
versity curriculum in Classics. I am not aware that 
any provision! has been made in our agricultural 
colleges for the study of Greek and Latin even in 
translation ; yet the students of such colleges could 
well employ a part of their time in the study of 
these old masters, men of cultivation and practical 
farmers, who combined statecraft with the cultiva- 
tion of the soil, who loved their horses and dogs 
for their beauty as well as for their practical value, 
who found health and exaltation of mind in com- 
muning with nature, who saw clearly, observed 
deeply and recorded accurately, and whose conclu- 
sions have been confirmed, not destroyed, by modern 
scientific investigation. Mr. Buffum says : 

Now, what are we to learn from these old agri- 
culturists who wrote so conscientiously and pains- 
takingly of the art they loved? First, perhaps, that 
agriculture has not advanced so much since their 
time as the scientific farmer of to-day likes to think 
it has. For if we go even further back than the 
Greek and Roman writers we find that the Arabs 
understood the science of horse-breeding as fully 
as does any one to-day: and Jacob, when he tended 
the flocks of Laban in Pandanaram. solved a prob- 
lem which no one who did not understand the prin- 
ciples of heredity and atavism could possiblv work 
out. They teach us, too, how in >iry old and 
advanced civilization agriculture comes to hold a 
higher place, and to be considered one of the most 
fitting matters for the attention and efforts of men 
of intelligence and culture. 

But none of these, it seems to me. is the chief 
lesson — namely, that the immutable principles upon 
which good agriculture depends were first learned, 
not by chemistry or by soil-analvses or laboratory 
experiments, but by simple experience and observa- 
tion in the field itself. It is quite probable, for in- 
stance, that Jacob knew nothing of chemistrv. But 
he understood the laws of heredity when he bred 
his ring-streaked and spotted cattle — just as Moses 
understood them when he said that the result of the 
sins of the fathers would show in the children to 
the third and fourth generation. And it is almost 
certain that Cato could not have told the proportion 
of ammonia or phosphorus or potash in a given 
manure, but he could and did tell the kinds of 
manure best suited to different soils and crops, and 
I have not found a single instance in which he was 
in error. G. L 

REASONS FOR TEACHING THE GREEK 
NEW TESTAMENT IN COLLEGES 

This article owes its existence to two causes: an 
extended experience in teaching both classical Greek 



and the Greek New Testament to college classes, 
and a belief that the comparative neglect of the 
Greek New Testament in colleges is contrary to the 
interests of classical studies in general. 

To determine the precise extent to which the 
Greek New Testament is taught in American col- 
leges would.be a long statistical research. Teachers 
■of the Classics will probably not need the -logic of 
Statistics to convince them that the Greek New 
Testament occupies a minor place, often no place 
at all, in the college curriculum. Nevertheless, an 
examination of sixteen college catalogues, most of 
them for 1910-11, and none earlier than 1909-10, has 
proved interesting. Of the sixteen colleges, only 
nine offer courses in the Greek New Testament. 
Some of these colleges are denominational, some are 
state institutions, and some are neither. 

Now imagine seven out of sixteen colleges of- 
fering courses in Greek, but no course in Homer ! 
Y{t why should not the Greek New Testament occu- 
py a place of equal importance with Homer in the 
Greek department of every college? Some may 
retort, Why should it? To answer that question, 
to prove why it should, is the purpose of this article. 
The answer and the proof, however, must, in an 
article of this limited extent, be partial and in- 
complete. 

In The Classical Weekly 1.138-141 Professor 
Karl P. Harrington in a paper entitled The Latinity 
Fetish, sought to show that there is no good reason 
for restricting the Latin read in Colleges to the 
classical period. Late Latin, the Latin of the Middle 
Ages, even the Latin Hymns should all, he argued, 
be given representation in the college curriculum. 
Likewise, if a work in Greek falling outside the 
charmed classical period which ended with the death 
of Demosthenes is nevertheless worthy, by virtue of 
its form and content, to be read, then read it, study 
it, teach it. 

Such a work the Greek New Testament surely is. 
It deserves to be taught in colleges for three chief 
reasons: (1) because of its important place in the 
development of the Greek language; (2) because 
of its literary charm and power; (3) and because 
of its lofty ethical content. 

(1) For the importance of the Greek New Testa- 
ment in the development of the Greek language 
referenct may be made to two easily accessible 
books, Vincent and Dickson's Handbook to Modern 
Greek, and Professor A. T. Robertson's recent Short 
Grammar of the Greek New Testament (first pub- 
lished in 1908). 

The former work contains an Appendix on the 
relation of Modern to Classical Greek, especially in 
regard to Syntax, by R. C. Jebb. This valuable 
appendix, of 154 pages, shows how the Greek New 
Testament is a bridge between classical and modern 



